











Paper space helmet and small plastic 
rocket ship help youngster get into 
spirit of role as spaceman in zoom- 
ing rocket while he learns correct 
way to make “sh” and “zh” sounds. 


Rainbow game has pupils pronouncing “I” sound 
in words printed above brightly colored rain- 
bow on blackboard. By speaking all words 
correctly, the child climbs over the rain- 
bow and wins the pot of gold at the end. 


How Rockets, Rainbows, 


Big “listening” ears are worn to stress im- 


portance of good listening habits in 
speech improvement and to help chil- 


dren concentrate on the words they say. 


“Telespeech” game uses make-believe TV 
set. “Star” behind it recites a sentence 
containing words and sounds that class 
is studying, in the tone indicated by 
arrow on the dial at the right (whis- 
per, classroom, conversation, auditorium). 





Mailman game begins when pupils 
give “mailman” letters, which he 
distributes among class. Then each 
child stands and reads his letter. 
This game is played when the chil- 
dren are learning the difficult “I” 
sound; each pupil’s letter contains 
a word or picture with this sound. 





Rocket game is designed to help children with “sh” sound, which 
seems to give most youngsters trouble. Here, teacher, Mrs. 
Barbara Brodie, leads second graders as they imitate rockets 
taking off into outer space. while practicing this “sh” sound 


Large mirror is held up by Mrs. Quinn so that pupil can see 
for herself how her mouth and tongue move when she 
makes correct sounds. (Children also have small mirrors, 
to watch the movements of their lips while they speak.) 


and Floppy Ears Help Speaking Habits 


Games and props are used in Long Island elementary schools 


to teach children correct pronunciation of difficult sounds 


Easiest—and probably most successful—way to help young chil- “ch” —which almost all children find difficult to pronounce, and 
dren learn is to make learning fun, not work. That’s why the — so each 20-minute lesson period is devoted to one of these sounds. 
favorite class periods of first and second graders in the Baldwin 


and Oceanside school districts on New York’s Long Island are 


Since outer space seems to be very much an interest of today’s 
child, the spaceman-rocket games are especially popular. In one 
their lessons in speech improvement. As part of their class work, of them. a junior astronaut wearing an outsize paper helmet is 
their teachers let them play games with all sorts of interesting asked, “Spaceman, spaceman, what will you take to Mars?” 
He answers by pronouncing words containing the “sh” sound of 
a whooshing rocket. such as “flashlight.” “dish,” “shovel.” (The 


games the children play were devised by the program’s origi- 


things—space helmets. television sets, mailboxes, and mirrors. 
for example. These gadgets—all part of a child’s everyday life 
and interests—are used to encourage the children to act out 
speech sounds in games and to help them concentrate on learning nators or were made up by the youngsters themselves.) Mrs. 
the foundations of language. The props are provided as part of 
the “Look-Listen-Say” speech-improvement program for ele- ing methods for several years to excite the interest of children in 
mentary grades developed by Mrs. Elizabeth Hutchison, speech 
consultant of the Baldwin school district, and Mrs. Shirley Quinn, 


who holds an equivalent post in the nearby Oceanside area. They 
“sh.” and enables a child’s parents to continue the work with home study. 


Hutchison and Mrs. Quinn have been using these unusual teach- 


good speaking and good listening habits. So many home-room 
teachers have become interested that the speech specialists have 
published their program, which includes a special booklet that 


have found that there are certain sounds—“th,” “1, 








Rocket-powered, steel-encased sled—it was named the “Monster” _ Howitzer is dug into deep, sandbagged revetment and sighted 
is 19 feet long and weighs more than 10,000 pounds. along Holloman test track. Projectile is in foreground. 
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Powered by four boosters, which produce a thrust of 198,400 pounds, the bulky — ond rendezvous with a live artillery shell. Sled starts 1,936 feet to rear of 


” 


“Monster” streaks down the heavy steel rails of the track for its split-sec- gun, and is moving at full speed when it passes gun and “pulls trigger. 
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ice Catch! 


Using 


and Air Force play a strange 


The Army and Air Force recently teamed up to invent a 
“came” called “Catcher’s Mitt.” in which a live 
shell is caught on the fly—without exploding. 


new 
artillery 
Purpose of the experiment is to give ballistics and missile 
experts an opportunity to study firing effects on a shell, 
entirely independent of impact effects. Using a 35,000-foot- 
long test track at Holloman Air Force Base in New Mexico, 
Army ordnance and Air Force missile technicians sent a 
huge, rocket-propelled sled equipped with a heavily padded 


a rocket sled moving at supersonic speeds, the Army 


game with live artillery shells 


compartment speeding down the track at 1.000 miles an 
hour. The sled, which started before the shell was fired. 
triggered a 155-mm. howitzer by tripping an electronic 
device, and the projectile raced after the sled at 1,100 miles 
an hour, at an angle that intersected the track. About 900 
feet from the gun, at a place and time where velocities 
were almost equal, the shell was “soft landed” in the sled. 
Technicians had to be exact in their calculations—sled 
and shell came together for only 17/1,000ths of a second. 


“Catcher's Mitt,” punctured but not shattered, holds 155-mm. 


Enveloped by smoke from boosters, sled catches shell in compartment padded with layers 
artillery shell, which can now be studied by ballistics experts. 


of foam rubber, plastic, and fiber, then coasts to a halt five miles down the track. 





Designing new display, carpet bedder Otto Laying out bed, workers create a full-scale 
Miller (right) works out plan on drafting outline of design with sticks and string. It 
board to a scale of half an inch to a foot. must be accurate to one-quarter of an inch, 


THEY BREATHE LIFE INTO A DYING ART— 


Carpet Bedders 








er examines possible choices at park’s nursery. Only 
varieties with colorful and regular form of growth can be used in the carpet bed designs. 





Inching along, bedders walk and 


The art of creating formal flower beds with masses of colorful 
plants arranged in geometric designs—popularly known as 
carpet bedding—has a long tradition in the history of decora- 
tive gardening. Its earliest practice was probably in ancient 
Persia, where formally planted courtyards existed several hun- 
dred years B.C. Over the centuries, European and American 
gardeners have carried on and developed the art, especially in 
the great formal gardens planted around palaces, villas, country 





kneel on boards to keep bed neat as they work their way across the graded soil, setting clusters of plants in place. 


homes, and public buildings. These “parks” usually featured 
carpet beds among their rows of trees, sculptured shrubs, tiled 
walks, and statues. In recent years, however, gardeners have 
shown a preference for informal flower beds and casual Jand- 
scaping. As a result, the old art of formal planting is now prac- 
ticed in only a few public conservatories and botanical gardens. 
One of these is San Francisco’s Golden Gate Park, where the 
displays are created by carpet bedder Otto Miller and his staff. 


Making the bed, the gardeners set 
different varieties of plants in 
their designated places, to fill 
out design. Begonias go in 
letters, with background of Irish 
moss (left). Alyssum goes in 
shield (below, left), and Iresine 
in bottle at shield’s center. Back- 
ground of shield is filled with 
Echeveria (hen-and-chickens). 


cement / Completed carpet bed, which took 
Xe . five men a week to make, ap- 
pears in good perspective from 
normal eye level because the de- 
sign was planned with built-in 
distortion that compensates for 
the 45-degree slope of the bed. 
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Three Ratseys, Colin, Ernest, and George (left to 
right), who operate the Ratsey and Lapthorn com- 
pany today, are expert all-round yachtsmen. In 
the last America’s Cup race, George was assistant 
helmsman on Sceptre, and Colin crewed on the 
winning Columbia. They also made the sails. 


Yachtsmen 


Newly made sail is spread out on concrete, where workers give it a thorough scrubbing and hosing under watchful eye of sailmaker George Ratsey. 





Like the Cut of Their Jib 


This family of sailmakers has had a big role 


in 171 years of naval and yachting history 


Ever since George Roger Ratsey established his sailmaking firm at 
Cowes on England’s Isle of Wight in 1790, the name Ratsey has 
been an important one in the annals of sailing. A Ratsey fore-top- 
sail carried Lord Nelson’s ship to victory at the Battle of Trafalgar 
in 1805. The British Admiralty adopted a Ratsey sail design for 
use by the Royal Navy in 1832. By the middle of the 19th century, 
George Ratsey’s two grandsons, who had taken over the business, 
were able to buy out their chief competitor, Lapthorn, and counted 
an increasing number of great yachtsmen among their customers. 
Every British challenger for the America’s Cup, for example, has 
used Ratsey sails since the first race, in 1851. Since 1920, the 
Ratseys have made the sails for the American defenders, too. The 
growing demand for Ratsey sails among American yachtsmen 
prompted the family to open a U.S. branch in 1902 at City Island. 
New York. There, fifth-generation sailmakers George and Ernest 


Ratsey, and Ernest’s son, Colin, carry on the family’s tradition. 


Sailmaker uses centuries-old tools and techniques. _ Finished sail is hung out to dry after wash- 
He works rings, eyes, bolt ropes, etc., into sail ing. Three-story shop in background is 
by hand, using a sailor’s palm to push a needle __firm’s home at City Island. It houses 
threaded with waxed twine through tough dacron _ offices, sailmaking lofts, and a museum of 
fabric. The main body of the sail is sewn by nautical souvenirs that have a place in 
machine, however, since handwork is too costly. the long history of the Ratsey family. 








Old Fort Hays, near town of Hays, was a key military outpost during years _ Eisenhower Museum, filled with mementos and souvenirs of the ex-Presi- 
of plains Indian wars, and gathering place for scouts, soldiers, cattle- | dent’s military and political careers, is new attraction at Abilene. Be- 
men, and desperados. (General George A. Custer was a commandant.) _ side it is his boyhood home. Nearby, a realistic replica of old Abilene 
Original stone blockhouse, above, now houses a frontier museum. back in the 1860s it was a lawless cow town—has recently been built. 


MOTORISTS FIND MUCH OF INTEREST IN 
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Towering grain elevator, visible from miles away, dominates skyline of every small town in Kansas wheatlands. (Kansas is nation’s leading wheat ‘ 
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A Visit to a Corner of Kansas 


While the Kansas landscape is not filled with spectacular sce- 
nic wonders, this mid-America state is distinctive in its own 
way—outstanding for its long and eventful history and for the 
accomplishments of its people, who through the years have de- 
veloped their homeland into a region of prosperous farms, 
thriving ranches, progressive cities, and modern highways. 
Kansas has often been pictured as a land of endless prairies. 
but not all of the state is flat plains country. For example, the 
northeastern part of Kansas—where the pictures shown here 
and on the next two pages were taken—is a pleasant place of 
tree-shaded towns. broad river valleys, and wooded hills—of 
orchards, pasturelands, and bountiful fields of wheat and corn 

-of inviting resorts and water playgrounds created by man- 
made lakes. This section of Kansas holds much of varied in- 
terest for vacationing travelers who pause to enjoy the many 
recreational and historic attractions that the area offers. 


( Continued) 


Livestock raised for exhibit at state’s fairs 
is pride of Kansas farm youngsters. Here, 
Virginia, Robert. and Charles Munson 
of Junction City show bull they’ve fat- 
tened, hoping it will be a prize-winner. 





A CORNER OF KANSAS—continued 
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Family-style fried chicken dinners served by Mrs. Helen Martin 


(above) and her staff at old-fashioned hotel in historic small 
town of Brookville in Saline County are nationally famed. 


Kansas has a colorful history 


This year, Kansas is celebrating its centennial as a state—it entered the 
Union on January 29, 1861. The year-long anniversary party commemora- 
ting Kansas’ history includes fairs, festivals, rodeos, pageants, and other 
spectacles in communities all across the state. Everywhere, visitors will 
find landmarks and shrines re-creating the romance and color of the state’s 
exciting frontier years. Kansas has a lot of history to commemorate. Few 
other states have known the variety of picturesque personalities—heroes 
and scoundrels, gamblers and gunmen—who left their mark during the 
lusty pioneer days of the 19th century, when Kansas was the beginning of 
the West. Among them were Kit Carson, Wild Bill Hickok, Wyatt Earp, 
and Buffalo Bill Cody, who won his fame as a hunter on the Kansas plains. 
Jesse James and the Dalton gang found hideouts here between holdups. 
The abolitionist fanatic John Brown and Quantrill’s lawless guerrillas 
made Kansas a place of bloody border strife before and during the Civil 
War. Other colorful characters in the Kansas picture were the hard-riding 
cowboys who drove millions of Texas longhorns up the old cattle trails and 
celebrated the end of the trek by shooting up Kansas’ railhead towns, and 
the pioneers whose covered wagons rumbled westward on the Santa Fe 
and Oregon Trails. As the years rolled on, however, new kinds of settlers 
came to Kansas—thrifty homesteaders from the eastern states and hard- 


working immigrants from Europe. They were the people who came to stay, Victorian-style frame farmhouse, standing in faded 
to till and tame the land and build Kansas into the great state it is today. grandeur miles away from nearest neighbor, os 
’ typical of big homes—towered, gabled, bristling 

with lightning rods, and with a wide, seldom- 

used front porch—built in the late 19th cen- 


tury by prosperous settlers in eastern Kansas. 
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Grassy pastures of Flint Hills region in eastern Kansas—one of the world’s top grazing areas 


Rock City is a field northwest of Abilene filled 
with some 200 immense sandstone formations, 
up to 27 feet in diameter, eroded into grotesque 


shapes—pyramids, mushrooms, castles, and al- 
most perfect spheres that might have been used 
as bowling balls by a race of prehistoric giants. 
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Kansas State University at Manhattan, oldest state 
school (founded in 1863) in education-minded 
Kansas, is becoming midwestern center for nu- 
clear energy studies. Pictured is Willard Hall 
(for physical sciences), one of many handsome 
buildings on the extensive, landscaped campus. 


fatten hundreds of thousands of cattle annually. 





Exhibits in state historical society museum at 
Topeka (state capital) vividly bring to life 
events and people in Kansas history. This dis- 
play shows relics of temperance crusader Carry 
Nation. who wielded a variety of hatchets on 
her saloon-wrecking forays in the early 1900s. 





Young game trackers become acquainted 
with Sands’ hunting dogs in rear of 
his pickup truck early in the morning 
before heading into the bear country. 


THERE’S NO SHOOTING WHEN GUIDE BOB SANDS LEADS A 


Bear Hunt for Young Trackers 


Guide releases “lead” dog, which will trot in front of 
truck and try to pick up scent of a bear that may 
have crossed road. Sands calls this “reading” a trail. 


On trail of a bear, David Ragan (in lead) carries can of honey 
for bruin. Others are Jimmy Lanz, Sands, Riley Lewis 
Jimmy’s grandfather), and Charles Ragan (David's father). 


Sparkling, spring-fed mountain stream provides refreshing 
pause for tired trackers and their dogs. Bear has 
led them on a long, up-and-down, cross-country trek. 





Once or twice a year, forests on the slopes of Mount 


Shasta. in northern California, eche with the sound 
of children’s laughter and the bark of half a dozen 
hunting hounds. There is no sound of gunfire. Local 


woodsmen know at once that professional guide Bob 
Sands, of Manhattan Beach. is leading another group 
of children on a bear-hunting expedition. Sands, 
known as one of the best guides on Shasta, began his 
tracking parties several years ago. when he agreed 
to take some McCloud, California, youngsters on a 
hunting trip. He is pictured here on his most recent 
expedition, with David Ragan, 10, of Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, and Jimmy Lanz, 6, of Finn Rock, Oregon. 
(Sands requires that some parents go along to help 





supervise.) On the first trip, the group made a rule 
that treed animals could not be shot; it still holds. 
When the hounds scent, chase, and tree a bear, the 
hunt is over—except for one detail. A can of honey 
is always opened and placed at the base of the tree 
for the bear to enjoy after the trackers have left. 
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, Treed bear (above), peering from its sheltered perch in a redwood, high 
¥ Q* * A és above the ground, is content to rest while trackers’ dogs sound off. 

; After enjoying a picnic lunch, the youngsters made plans to join 
guide Sands on his next expedition into the California mountains. 
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This one’s got owners of high-priced cars muttering to themselves about the money 
they could have saved. Chevy's ride is that good. Our ingenious engineers explain 
their handiwork with technical talk about Full Coil suspension, precision balanced 
wheels, special chassis cushioning, and the superbly insulated Body by Fisher. But 
why not take a spin and let Chevy do its own sweet talking? Pick a road, any road 
...and see how it’s an improved road under this Chevy. See how Chevy’s new ride 
adds up to less sway, less jounce, less dip, less dive, less tilt, less noise, less . . . well, 
you name it. And while you’re out sampling Chevy's smoothness, take a good 
look at the nice way Chevy surrounds you with roominess, comfort and luxury. 
Makes paying more pointless, doesn’t it? Thing to do is have a heart to heart talk 
with your Chevrolet dealer. When it comes to budget buying you'll find him CHEVROLET 
talking your language. ... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan—and there's a choice of 19 other Jet-smooth travelers where this one came from! 


























Flamingo and duck appeared to be testing the tempera White crane, standing poised for flight on the edge of 
ture of Biscayne Bay, off Miami, when they were photo a pier at Marathon Key, Florida, was photographed by 
graphed by James Cavener of New Haven, Connecticut Mrs. Eunice M. Swarthout of Watertown, New York. 
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Three veteran “fishermen” were waiting pa 
tiently for the opportunity to swoop onto a 
school of fish when they were photographed 
by Marynn Ausubel of Callicoon, New 
York. The pelicans “fish” in Florida waters. 
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Mallard duck glides across a pond in Rose Garden Park at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, in its search for food. Hazel M. Kramer of nearby 
Richlandtown aimed through a rose bush to get the photograph. 


Four ducks, their white feathers providing stark contrast to the deep 
blue water of Baboosic Pond near Amherst in southern New Hampshire, 
were photographed by vacationist Richard C. Bathalon of Chicago. 


PICTURES BY CHEVROLET OWNERS SHOW THAT 


These Birds lake to Water 


Birds photographed in recent months by far-ranging Chevrolet 
owners come in a variety of shapes and sizes, as these pictures 
indicate. Some are stilt-legged, others are built close to the 
ground; a few of them are short-beaked, and some are “over- 
beaked.” But all the birds in these photographs have one thing 
in common—they love to be near the water (and they don’t mind 
having their picture taken). FRIENDS is always on the lookout 
for pictures of interest—birds, animals, unusual events, colorful 
scenery, for example. If you are a Chevrolet owner and have 
photographs (in color or black and white) that you would like to 
see published in the magazine, turn to page 31 for information. 


Spread-winged gull was flying low over the ocean at 
Daytona Beach, Florida, when it was pictured by 
Robert E. Chandler of West Lafayette, Indiana. 


Pink flamingos in a zoo at Wassenaar, Holland, were pictured by Master Sergeant Donald W. Akin of Scott Air Force Base, Illinois. 





Riding into Comanche country, Richard Widmark (in 
role of cavalry lieutenant) and James Stewart 
(cast as a frontier marshal) are pictured in a 
scene from [wo Rode Together, a movie of 
action, comedy, and drama, set in the South- 
west during the 1880s. Shirley Jones and Linda 
Cristal also have leading roles in the movie. 
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Ou ee These Scenes on 


“Off-stage” pictures reveal unusual goings-on 


during filming of movie Two Rode Together 


When the dust of stampedes has settled, the noise of battles 
has subsided, and cameras have stopped rolling, movie actors 
and technicians “on location” turn their attention away from 
make-believe. Their off-camera activities are frequently as in- 
teresting, however, as those called for by a movie script, but 
cameramen are seldom in position to picture them. Fortu- 
nately, a FRIENDS representative was on location near Brack- 
ettville, Texas, when Columbia Pictures filmed Two Rode 
Together, and he shot these behind-the-scenes photographs. 


Dog wrangler (colleagues called him “dog tangler” after 
this incident) is trapped as a prisoner of his own rope 
leashes when hounds used in the movie become frolicsome. 


Fingering squeeze box, Stewart (who played an accordion in his first 
stage appearance, when he was a sophomore at Princeton) pro- 
vides off-camera entertainment for Linda Cristal and Dan Bongage. 


War bonnets—enough headpieces to outfit a convention of chiefs—are 
hung up to dry, following a day-long soaking in front of the cameras. 





On “moving day” for an Indian encamp- 
ment, studio propmen pick up a tepee by 
the “roots” and carry it to a new loca- 
tion for the next day’s shooting. Visitors 
were frequently amazed by the skill and 
speed shown by the movie craftsmen in 
the rearrangement of props and settings. 
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Impromptu concert on hollow tree trunks, played 
by a combo of extras cast as Indian maidens 
the movie, amuses director John Ford. 


the Screen 





By taking good care of your tires, you'll 
not only make them last longer, but 
your driving will be more carefree and 
enjoyable in the bargain. Here are a few 
suggestions which we hope will be 
helpful: HJ Check your tires regularly 
for proper inflation as recommended in 
the owner’s manual. Under-inflation 
causes tire deterioration through exces- 
sive friction and heat, contributes to 
uneven wear at the sides of the tread; 
over-inflation causes premature wear 
down the middle of the tread, and also 
produces a harsher ride. Have your 
dealer take a reading on your front-end 
wheel alignment, as illustrated below, 
at least twice a year. When wheels are 
out of line, tires are subjected to need- 
less wear and tear. EiBe sure your 
wheels are in proper balance. This is 
simply a matter of your dealer redis- 





what to do 
(and 
not to do) 
to stretch 
tire life 


tributing the weights along the rim of 
each wheel when necessary, so that 
your tires grip the road evenly and 
smoothly. Have your tires criss- 
crossed about every 5,000 miles to make 
certain all tires wear at the same rate. 
& Avoid driving at high speeds. The 
slower you drive, the cooler your tires 
will run and the longer they'll last. 
( Reduce speed when cornering so that 
the weight of the car is absorbed as 
evenly as possible by all four tires. 
Avoid sudden stops which transfer 
the weight of the car heavily to the front 
wheels. £} Try to steer clear of stones, 
curbs and holes in the pavement. 
©) When cleaning white side walls, 
use a mild detergent and warm water, or 
the special cleaner available at your 
Chevrolet dealer’s.... Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





What Do These Artifacts Have In Common ? 


Bark cloth entwined with shells 
from the South Pacific, a brick 
of salt from Ethiopia, and a 
ceremonial axe carried by African 
chieftains have no relationship in 
appearance, yet these pieces of 
primitive workmanship have 
one and the same purpose. To learn 


why these dissimilar objects are alike, 


Please turn the page... 








Artifacts pictured on page 23 are identified (by number) in the 
drawing at the right: 1, 2, 3, rare pieces of shell money from 
South Pacific islands; 4, Nassa shells, woven on bark cloth, a 
trade item in the Torres Islands of the South Pacific; 5, copper 
“Mokka” (or drum money), formerly a symbol of wealth in the 
East Indies; 6, salt brick, Ethiopia; 7, coconut disc necklace, 
Gilbert Islands; 8, brick tea money, North China and Siberia 
(in use as late as 1930); 9, rare money collar of trade beads and 
cowrie shells worn by a Congo chief around 1800; 10, 19th- 
century Japanese money tree; 11, bronze ring used by African 
chieftains in trade and as a storehouse of wealth; 12, copper 
ceremonial axe carried by central African chieftains as a sym- 
bol of wealth and authority; 13, Chinese funeral money, placed 
in graves in modern China; 14, rare Japanese coin or “Koban.” 











Theyre Objects of Value in Distant Lands 


The strange articles pictured on the preceding page are a 
sampling of the more than 12,000 items of money and 
barter on display in the Money Museum of the National 
Bank of Detroit. The museum, one of the largest of its kind 
in the western hemisphere, has a magnificent collection of 
coins and paper money and of old and curious objects used 
in ancient trade. Many of the items are still in use as me- 
diums of exchange, treasured in remote areas of the world. 
Objects in the museum span 50 centuries. They range from 
a clay tablet of Babylonia (the first known form of bank 


check) to an unusual display of rare U.S. coins. The collec- 


tion includes rare Chinese jade coins, portrait coins of 


porcelain, tin, and glass. Curious objects used for barter in 
the markets and bazaars of ancient times are on display 

bricks of pressed tea leaves from China and Siberia, ele- 
phant tails from central Africa and monkey tails from 
Ethiopia (each once had a purchasing value of two slaves). 
beetle wing money from Brazil, and licorice-soaked strips 
of tobacco, which are highly valued in some South Pacific 
islands as a medium of exchange today. Director of the 
museum is Rear Admiral Oscar H. Dodson, USN (Ret.). He 
became interested in old coins at the age of 13, when a 
family friend gave him some copper coins obtained from a 


Congo cannibal chief. Since then, he has dug for old coins 


all over the world. Admiral Dodson is in his second term 


as president of the American Numismatic Association. 


Alexander the Great, Cleopatra, and Nero, the Widow’s 
Mite of the New Testament, and coins struck in platinum, 





Bank guide Dianna Urban (in photo above) discusses history of 
rare coins with visitors at museum display. In picture at right, 
Admiral Dodson and assistant Linda Gibson study an unusual 
coin while standing near the entrance to museum. On the wall 
is an enlarged copy of an ancient coin—a silver dekadrachm 
—that was struck about 400 B.C. by the Greek city of Syra- 
cuse to commemorate a naval triumph over the Athenians. 





A Fresh Approach to Civic Improvement 


and Gene Wentz. two youngsters living in 


nearby Glendora, who decided to use their 


If you are in the neighborhood of Los Felix 
ramp of the Golden State Freeway, take a 


look at the art work that appears on the imagination and do something about the 


drab-looking covers. We think you'll agree 


drain covers in the concrete bed of the Los 
that Los Felix drain covers are the gavest 


Angeles River. The paintings (shown be- 


low) are the handiwork of Chrystine Clow in appearance of any in the entire river bed. 





Bright Colors and Bold [rappings 
for a Child's Room 
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Today, a child’s room can be made as attractive and distinc- 
tive—yet practical—as any other room in the house. Sturdily 
built furniture for children, as well designed as adult pieces, 
can be found in toy and department stores, and there are 
numerous ways in which parents can add a touch of individ- 
uality. For example, in the room pictured here—designed 
for the two- to four-year-old—a colorful decal was applied to 
e four-drawer storage chest was bought 


the foot of the crib: 
unpainted, then decorated in two colors with spray-can paint, 
and decals added; the wastebasket also was spray-painted 
and given decals to harmonize. Other items pictured are 
functional as well as colorful. The butterfly mobile (bird and 
fish designs are also available), which is constantly stirred by 
the air, fascinates infants—until they can stand, when they 


are likely to tear it down. The vinyl-covered toy box has a 
counterbalanced hinge to hold the top in any position and to 
prevent it from falling on little fingers. The tall giraffe, a 
wood cutout, has pegs on its head and along the sides for 
hanging clothes—it’s handy to have a place in the room to 
hang nightclothes or sweaters. (There are also numerous 
types of wall clothes hangers, made in the shape of clowns 
or nursery-rhyme animals.) The lamp on the storage chest. 
designed for a child’s room, has a bulb inside the balloon and 
another in the base, for use as a night light. The circus ele- 
phant on the decorative wall print has a blanket that’s a black- 
board. And the wool throw-rugs in fire-engine design add 
color that will delight any youngster. (All articles shown are 
available in toy and department stores around the country.) 








USING NEW “MIST” NETS, LEROY WILCOX IS 


The Busy Bird-Bander 


Along the Atlantic coast from Newfoundland to North 
Carolina, a small group of dedicated men—volunteer bird- 
banders for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service—are trying 
out a new type of net to capture migrating birds for band- 
ing purposes. Taking a tip from Japanese trappers, the 
government agency is experimenting with black nylon 
“mist” nets in place of the traditional wire traps. The 
operator of the busiest land-bird-banding station on the 
east coast, LeRoy Wilcox. a prominent Long Island natural- 
ist, is convinced that the new nets are far superior to the 
old traps. During the first migration season in which the 
nets were used, he caught 1.507 birds of 65 species in 966 
hours. (That was four times the average catch at all other 
coastal stations.) About half the birds he caught in his 
nylon nets were species that he had never been able to 
trap or band during his previous 33 years as a bird-bander. 
His most notable catch last year was a sage thrasher—the 
first to be banded east of the Mississippi River. Wilcox 
sets up his nets in three lanes within a half-mile of one 
another on a narrow barrier beach separating Shinnecock 
Bay from the Atlantic Ocean near Hampton Bays, Long 
Island. This is part of the Atlantic Flyway. During the 
migrating season, he works from 5:30 a.m, fo 6 p.m. Once 
the birds are entangled in the nets. Wilcox extricates them. 
one at a time—while the angry birds peck away at his 
fingers! When he has the bird freed, Wilcox selects a band 
to fit it, records the band number. time of day, and direc- 
tion of flight. Occasionally, he must also measure the wing 
and tail length. If the captured bird has been previously 
banded, Wilcox records its number. In the evening, he 
classifies the material that he has noted during the day. 


Inspecting a net at one of his banding stations along Shinnecock Bay, 
LeRoy Wilcox checks for rips. The fine mesh of the net blends into 
either the landscape or the sky, depending on light conditions. 





Records are backbone of banding program, so busy “birdman” makes The government agency has about 2,000 bird-banders at work at the 
notes in the field (left) before freeing bird in his hand. Information present time, but only 200 are currently using the new nylon nets. 
gathered from various stations enables U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service In center photo, Wilcox is seen removing a robin from net, and at 
to compile valuable records on migrating habits of various species. right, angry bird shows its appreciation by nipping one of his fingers! 


Bird on the wing! Happy with its newly found freedom, this bird takes After a busy day at his netting stations, Wilcox still has work to be done. 
off to continue its flight with a band on its leg, after leaving behind In his office at home, he’s at his desk late at night. sorting and 
considerable valuable information about itself and others of its species. classifying his notes and preparing the many reports he must make. 





THESE FIREMEN ARE 


aying Under Pressure 


Pictured here is a game called “Water Ball” that could be 
devised and enjoyed only by firemen. Under the rules 
drawn up by the Michigan Firemen’s Association (whose 
members are pictured in action at a Marine City fair), two 
four-man teams face each other while standing beneath a 
110-foot-long steel cable that is mounted on A-frames. A 
14-pound steel ball (rules state it must be painted yellow 
is centered on the cable. 10 feet above the ground. At a 


) 


starter’s signal. each team aims a fire hose squirting water 
under 90 pounds of pressure at the ball, trying to push the 


ball into enemy territory and against the cable stops. The 
winner is the team that keeps the ball on the opponent's 
side for the greatest number of seconds (a goal, for ex- 


imple. counts 15 seconds) during two three-minute heats. 








HOBBIES 


When a watchmaker gave him a broken musical clock 
to tinker with, Louis H. Gabour of Methuen, Massa- 
chusetts, repaired it and began collecting old time- 
pieces. He now has more than 75 clocks dating back 
to 1840, and 200 watches dating from 1758. A time- 
piece that chimes the Angelus is one of his favorites. 


Using wood-carving tools, Frank P. Tummett of Men- 
asha, Wisconsin, carves linoleum blocks (as in the 
picture above), then prints them on cellophane, cloth, 
and beaver board. He also prints offset on glass 
jars and bottles. In recent years, Tummett has carved 
and printed his Christmas cards in three colors. 


About 50 miniature pianos have been collected by 
Mrs. Bill Carthel, a Black, Texas, music teacher. Her 
little pianos are shaped as jewelry boxes, cigarette 
holders, and coin banks, and are made of wood, china, 
brass, and plastic. The collection includes five musical 
pianos that play both popular and classical numbers. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Bill Ray—Black Star. 4-5, U.S. Air Force 
6-7, Robert Jw@Smith—Black Star. 8-9, Frank 
Zagarino—Photography U.S.A. 10-11-12, Joe 
Clark. 13, Kansas State University (bottom 
right center); Joe Clark (all others). 14-15 
Gene Daniels—Black Star. 20-21, John R. Ham- 
ilton—Globe. 23-24, Bernice Ciark. 25. Gordon 
Chittenden. 26-27, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 28-29, Jay 
Hoops. 30, Richard M. Pieronek. 











Multi-colored spinnakers “blos- 
som” in the breeze during a 
yacht club regatta on Chesa- 
peake Bay as skippers coax 
their sailboats to skim faster, 
ever faster, over the waves. 
The photograph for the cover 
was taken by Harold J. Fleck- 


noe, Silver Spring, Maryland. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS'' 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures. send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully. so they will 
not crack or bend. and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine. 3-135 General Motors Building. Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 











*"FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME a ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 Genera! Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; Donald Weeks 


D. Reed, business manager. 


. Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 


art cirector; 





=== Hack-to-school time is safety-first time it's a good idea, espe- 
cially cnmeaa ae this time of year, to check your driving habits. And, because no driver is safer 
than his car, it’s equally important that you bring your Chevy in for a checkup at your Chevrolet 
dealer's. His service personnel will inspect your brakes, check your lights and turn signals, 
give your steering system and tires a careful once-over, even look into the condition of your 
horn and windshield wipers. A checkup like. this should take only a short time, but it could 
well pay dividends in carefree driving for you and your family for many months to come. 


} 


Building a Better Community is Your Chevrolet Dealer's Business—Your Chevrolet dealer will be delighted to hear how much you like FRIENDS magazine. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 







































